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Notes of the Week 


The War 
USSIA has been compelled to retreat further 
in Galicia, and the Germans and Austrians 
have not been entirely alone in their belief 
that Lemberg was again about to change hands, as 
indeed it may yet do. But a great deal too much im- 
portance is attached to Russia’s retirement, and that 
the German-Austrian forces have not by any means 
secured the mastery is shown in the heavy reverse in- 
flicted on the Austrians, who have been thrown back 
across the Dneister as the result of a six days’ battle. 
People inclined to pessimism would do well to study 
the Russian rather than the German and the Austrian 
reports. Germany has made a supreme effort, and 
after wasting vast quantities of ammunition and tens 
of thousands of men, she is strategically no better off 
than she was three weeks ago. On the West she is 
much worse off. The British have captured trenches 
near Hooge, while the French north of Arras and in 
both Lorraine and Alsace have made important 
advances. They are now east of Metzeral, and the 
enemy’s most determined efforts to dislodge them have 
been unavailing. In more than one sharp fight in the 
Gallipoli peninsula the advantage has always rested 
with the Allies, though Mr. Churchill’s crushing 
triumph seems as distant as ever. Only in Galicia 
have the enemy gained ground, and that at a cost which 
might almost have been thought prohibitive. We 
misread the signs of the times if Germany’s confidence 
is not a little shaken, whatever the official Press may 
say to the contrary. 
Sir John French and his Men 
One of the happiest and most pleasing side incidents 
of the war has surely been the little speeches which 
Sir John French has made to the men after a spell in 
the trenches. The other day it was reported by “ Eye- 
witness ’’ that the Field-Marshal gave them an idea of 
the object they had served in holding a particular line, 
and so far as he could, without affording information 
which it would obviously be unsafe to publish, he indi- 
cated the general scheme of things. There is no remark 
so frequent on the part of the soldier as that he knows 
even less about what is happening and what is in the 
programme than his friends at home. We can imagine 
nothing better calculated to hearten gallant men than 

















to be permitted a certain amount of information as to 
the end in view. It helps them to feel that they are 
something more than brainless cogs in a wheel. Sir 
John French has introduced a touch of democracy into 
the Army without in any way relaxing stern discipline. 
Such speeches as that delivered to the cavalry, who 
have done fine work in the trenches—a work for 
which they were never intended—is a reminder that the 
General has a quick eye for all who render special 
service. He congratulated the men heartily on their 
pluck and endurance in very trying circumstances, and 
condoled with them on their losses—losses which only 
serve to throw their achievements into sharper relief. 
No wonder the men love Sir John French. 


Democratic Finance 

As with the Generalissimo of the army in the field 
so with the generalissimo of the exchequer at home. 
The war has brought with it a remarkable move to- 
wards the democratisation of finance. Mr. McKenna’s 
first important act as Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been a great departure from conventional methods. He 
has had to prepare a new war loan scheme, and 
he has taken the unprecedented step, while leav- 
ing the amount of the loan open, of making it 
possible for the working man as well as the capitalist 
to subscribe. All told it is estimated that 4£900,000,000 
will be wanted by the end of the financial year next 
March. This huge sum is to be raised by the working 
man’s 5s., and the small investor’s £5, not less than by 
the rich man’s £5,000 or £50,000. It is to be a national 
loan in a sense never hitherto dreamed of, and the 
working man is tempted by 5 per cent. whilst the rich 
man will have to be content with 4} per cent. The 
idea is as ingenious as are the measures by which it is 
hoped to save further loss of capital to those who hold 
Consols or the previous War Loan. It will be pecu- 
liarly interesting to note the response made by the man 
to whom 5s. may mean as much as 45 or even 450 may 
mean to others. Will the working man bother? We 
think he will. 
Victory or Ruin 

Mr. Bonar Law struck the exact note in his speech 
to the boys of Shrewsbury School. Victory or Ruin— 
they are the alternatives for Great Britain. He might 
have added that they are the alternatives also for Ger- 
many. But Germany has only herself to thank. 
That she can win is unthinkable. If Europe shows her 
no mercy, the responsibility rests with herself. Yet 
how different the prospect might have been had she 
learned to play the game. Germany has violated every 
canon of morality and of- humanity. But she has also 
shown a courage and a resourcefulness which, in a 
better cause and on worthy lines, might, as Mr. Bonar 
Law said, have won the admiration of the world. As 
it is, the world now understands that Germany’s 
courage is that of the man-eating tiger, her resourceful- 
ness that of the snake in the grass. Her triumph would 


herald the eclipse of the civilisation and freedom for 
which men have fought and bled during a thousand 
years. 
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Footprints of English Poets in 
Italy 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


HERE is an Italian proverb which says Inglese 
italianato é un diavolo incarnato—‘‘the Italianised 
Englishman is a devil incarnate.’’ Being their own 
expression, it may be quoted without offence to our gal- 
lant allies; of course, it simply means that the English- 
man is likely to exaggerate those vices that are 
especially Southern, and to push them with the dogged 
energy born of his cooler blood. During many centuries 
Italian travel has been popular with us, and it is in- 
teresting to note that in Elizabethan days such travel 
was considered anything but conducive to the moral 
well-being of young Englishmen. Roger Ascham, who 
knew Italy well, regarded it as an actual garden of 
Circe in its blending of charms and temptations; and 
Sir Philip Sidney, in a sentence which reads curiously 
now, says: ‘‘I am quite sure that this ruinous Italy 
would so poison the Turks themselves, would so ensnare 
them in its vile allurements, that they would soon 
tumble down without being pushed.’’ We can smile 
at this to-day, when the tumbling down of Turkey is 
likely to be assisted by a different kind of ‘‘pushing”’ 
from the Italians; and we have to remember that there 
was already a certain element of puritanism in the Eng- 
land of that day, which, before it became accentuated 
into a convential manner and frigidity, was in itself 
noble and preservative, and there may have been good 
reason why the finer minds of the Elizabethan Court 
dreaded the enervating and dissipating influences of 
Italy in its gayer aspects. But what England has owed 
to Italy—and at this moment we are speaking especially 
of literary England—is something of a much higher 
value than any increased keenness in self-gratification. 
It would take many volumes to deal adequately with 
what English poets have owed to the Italian, even 
omitting the profound and enduring influences of 
classic Rome; but it may be possible, in a single short 
sketch, to allude to the personal visits of great English- 
men to these shores. The record is a long one and 
contains many of our best names. It may begin with 
Chaucer, who in 1372 was at Genoa on a diplomatic 
service for his government. On this occasion he is 
supposed to have visited Petrarch at Padua, but the 
point is not quite clear; it is certain that Chaucer’s 
literary debt to Italy was immense, and fitly to esti- 
mate it we should have to open up the whole question of 
the Italian Renaissance, with its pregnant bearings on 
our literature. Spenser does not appear to have reached 
Italy, nor did Shakespeare so far as record gues; yet 
we can know nothing of either without learning the 
vast nature of their indirect debt. 

With Milton, however, we know that his Italian 
journey is one of the most important and striking 
features in his biography ; and he is an example of those 
finely strung minds that, as Ascham admitted, might 
sojourn among Italian lures without receiving taint. 





Milton, of course, went as a Protestant, at a time when 
to do so needed some discretion, and he never stooped to 
equivocation, as some did, when the matter of religion 
came forward. He tells us that his practice was ‘‘not 
of my own accord to introduce in those places conversa- 
tion about religion, but, if interrogated respecting the 
faith, then, whatsoever I should suffer, to dissemble 
nothing.’’ He visited Siena, Genoa, Florence, Rome, 
Naples. In some of the Florentine academies, which in 
some degree resembled our modern clubs, he found a 
strong though secret antagonism to the degeneracies and 
tyrannies of the Church in that day; and he recited to 
gracious hearers some of his own Latin and Italian 
verses. That he by no means bore himself as a rigid 
puritan we know, from the fact that he heard Leonora 
Baroni sing at a concert in the Barberini palace, and 
recorded his enthusiasm in epigrams of warm glowing 
eulogy. On the musical side he was ever susceptible 
of swift impression, and it is clear that he was never 
cold to the allurements of physical beauty. At Rome 
he met Manso, the generous friend of Tasso and 
Marini; and at Florence he visited the blind Galileo, 
whose crime was in discovering the earth’s motion. To 
both he paid a fine poetic tribute. He left Italy at the 
stern call of his own troubled country, but he bore 
much away with him that was bound to temper the 
rigidity of his later religious attitude; at times even 
to set him, artistically, at cross purposes. After Milton 
even the name of Crashaw seems a small one, but it is 
interesting to remember that this admirable poet and 
zealous convert to Catholicism ended his days in Italy, 
as a canon at the church of Loretto. His poetry had 
always been Italian in tone and inspiration. Poetically, 
it may be a still greater drop to mention Addison— 
though Addison’s poetry is never despicable, and has 
some genuine flashes of good quality. It was in 1701 
that he wrote his versified ‘‘Letter from Italy’’ to Lord 
Halifax, and the following verses show at once his 
easy fluency and the species of fulsome compliment 
then common : 

Oh, could the muse my ravish’d breast inspire 

With warmth like yours, and raise an equal fire, 

Unnumber’d beauties in my verse should shine, 

And Virgil’s Italy should yield to mine ! 
Addison’s stay in Italy was of great use to him, and 
through him to English literature; he was fully alive 
to the force of classic memories and associations, he 
had some true discernment of art and architecture in 
days when both were often misjudged; and from the 
outside he had a ready appreciation of natural beauties 
—always as a picture, and never with any sense of the 
“‘pathetic fallacy.’’ But it was more important for our 
literature when, some thirty-nine years later, the poet 
Gray started on his famous tour with Horace Walpole. 
Gray, susceptible to music as Milton was, and perhaps 
more keenly impressed by plastic and pictorial art, 
was one of the earliest of our Continental travellers 
whose observations retain any critical value. He is 
said to have been the first to bring the music of Pergo 
lesi to England, and he himself took lessons on the 
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harpsichord from the younger Scarlatti. Much, but by 
no means all, his time was spent at Florence. It was 
at Reggio that the notorious quarrel took place between 
the two companions—a quarrel that has left no stain on 
the names of either, for Gray clearly was not in the 
wrong, and Walpole candidly acknowledged that he 
himself was. It is only owing to the constant ‘“‘ fru- 
gality”’ of Gray’s literary utterance, that this Italian 
sojourn figures so slightly in his published work. It 
was really potent in forming his opinions, enriching his 
imagination, fostering his remarkably fine critical 
faculty. 


Neither Dryden nor Pope took the Grand Tour, 
though both might have been the better for it. After 
a gap of some years, we come to a cluster of great 
names, all intimately associated with Italian memories, 
and all betraying rich results from familiarity with 
Italian scenes and Italian influences. Byron had 
travelled much of Europe before he touched on Italy; 
he does not reach it till the last canto of his ‘‘Childe 
Harold”’ ; but any apparent neglect is repaid afterwards 
by long residence, generous recognition of what was 
best in the Italian character, and a living sympathy 
with its craving for liberty. In the carefully and 
wisely expressed epistolary preface to this Canto, the 
poet says: ‘That man must be wilfully blind or ignor- 
antly heedless, who is not struck with the extraordinary 
capacity of this people, the facility of their acquisition, 
the rapidity of their conceptions, the fire of their genius, 
their sense of beauty, and amidst all the disadvantages 
of repeated revolutions, the desolation of battles, and 
the despair of ages, their still unquenched ‘ longing 
aiter immortality’—the immortality of independence.”’ 
It is a glowing and noble tribute, worthy both of Byron 
and of Italy; and we know that the poet was quite pre- 
pared to second words by actions—that he would prac- 
tically have assisted Italian liberties had the moment 
been ripe. But it is sufficient to leave Byron’s memory 
to the loving remembrance of the Italians themselves, 
who never forget that long before the days of their 
Garibaldian struggle this English poet, not blind to 
their faults, was an eager friend. At this very moment 
of conflict, we owe something still to the name of 
Byron, as linking us with our ardent and impassioned 
allies. But there is no space for lingering over Byron’s 
residence in Italy; his name suggests that of a greater 
poet, and we have to think of Shelley. The last four 
years of Shelley’s short life were spent in Italy, and 
their chronicle lies in his own exquisite letters as well 
as in his poetry. The fact is brought home to us that 





Shelley was supremely a poet—Byron was really a man 
of action. While the one craved the actual, the other 
pursued the visionary, a changeful yet constant ideal. 
It was the man of lesser yet abundant genius who 
powerfully impressed himself not only on Italy, but on 
the entire Continent of Europe; while Shelley, out of 
his own country, is only known to the literary scholar. 

It is to Rome that we go for the grave of our finest 
English lyrist, finding there also the grave of that 
younger yet equally gifted poet who came to Italy only 
to die. These two resting-places, of Keats and Shelley, 
must bind us close to Italy even were there no other tie. 
After speaking of these, it seems a bathos to mention 
Leigh Hunt, who had intimate associations with both; 
but he, also, in his degree, gave something and reaped 
something from Italy. The same may be said of 
Rogers, whose ‘‘Italy’’ is his best poetic work—ihat 
inay not be great praise. A more potent name is that 
of Landor, who brought his ardours and passions, his 
warm temper and irrepressible impulse, to puzzle and 
provoke Italy as they had already puzzled and pro- 
voked England. ‘‘All Englishmen are mad, but this 
one more so!’’ said his Italian neighbours; but it was 
in many respects a fine madness, and few Britons have 
understood or appreciated Italy better than Landor. 
There is ample proof in his prose and verse. Unhap- 
pily, this can be little more than a catalogue of names; 
we must pass from Landor to one whose gifts his keen 
eye quickly recognised, Robert Browning. It is hardly 
possible to mention either of the Brownings without 
thinking of Italy. ‘‘Italy was my university,’’ said 
Browning; and except that he wrote in English, the 
Italians might almost claim him as their own, so rich 
and varied were the inspirations that he drew from her 
soil and her traditions. With his name and that of 
Swinburne this hasty and incomplete grouping might 
have reached its end; but there is one, greater than all 
but, perhaps, one or two among those already named, 
to whom a place must be given—especially as, in these 
troublous days, his serene and noble genius is best 
fitted to bring us consolation and healing. It was late 
in life (1837) that Wordsworth accomplished his old 
desire to visit Italy. Not at that time could his genius 
be fired by a new inspiration—Italian influences had 
long done all they could for him through the magnetism 
of literature; yet we find in the aging poet a ripe recep- 
tivity, and a ready sympathy for the down-trodden 
country in which he journeyed. 

What thou dost inherit 


Of the world’s hopes dare to fulfil; awake, 
Mother of Heroes, from thy death-like sleep ! 
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The awakening came to some purpose; the life of Italy 
is now a throbbing reality. It is good to remember that 
our poets have been her friends in the past, as we our- 
selves are her eager friends to-day. 





The Commissariat 
By SOPHROSYNE. 


HERE are few communities or individuals at the 
moment in possession of more money than they 
know how to spend, yet such was the enviable position 
of a village not far from the metropolis until a few 
days ago. Always provident, the village at the com- 
mencement of the war raised a fund among its in- 
habitants to meet the probable distress contingent on 
the emergency which had befallen it. Up to date, no 
such distress has arisen; all its young men are serving 
their country, and there is ample work for their elders, 
while women and girls are earning as never before in 
the remembrance of the most aged ‘‘granfer.’’ Field 
work, railways, shops, factories, have claimed them; 
allowances from the Government aid those dependent 
on the soldiers; and still the fund remained in reserve. 
Meanwhile, much was happening. There are few 
cottagers who have not given their quota to France or 
to home training, and the horizon of village thought 
has widened in a way scarcely recognisable to those 
concerned in it. 

The weekly letter from the front is an event of com- 
munal importance. Did the Press but know it, 
the real heart of the war, its burning questions, its 
momentous problems, are contained, not in the accounts 
of “ Eye-witness ’’ or the fulminations of special cor- 
respondents, but in the letters that reach anxious 
mothers and sweethearts, the length and breadth of 
the countryside, week by week. For, in warfare, what 
makes or mars the battle but the attitude of the in- 
dividual soldier, and what affects the individual so 
greatly as his comfort, matters relative to which are 
the gist of the innumerable epistles which scatter them- 
selves over the country ? 

The Censor may obliterate the name of the place 
where Tom Clark’s regiment is billeted, the details of 
the last encounter in which he was engaged, but the 
fiercest official has never been known to run his pencil 
through a request for one of mother’s home-made cakes. 
Friends have found that the most well-meaning in- 
quiries as to Tommy’s actions, his whereabouts, and 
the number of Germans he has killed, meet with scant 
response; but to the query of what would be useful to 
his commissariat there comes an instant and joyful 
answer. In the bitter winds of March, soups and 
chocolate—anything warm and quickly made—were in 
great demand; now the soldier, dug in with his bully 
beef and his army rations, craves for fruits and cake, 
for the fancy side of life, for sweets and the airy trifles 
that no amount of ingenuity can concoct in the trenches. 

Mother in her cottage reads these appeals, and her 
heart warms to them; she is proud to show her skill in 








cake-making, and the family finances can often rise to 
a tin of “real hothouse pine,’’ while even the children 
have been known to offer Saturday pennies to swell the 
hero’s sweet-bag; but, once the collection is made, Tom 
Clark’s folk are face to face with a problem that 
bids fair to wreck the whole edifice of their cookery 
and self-sacrifice—it is the cost of carriage on that 
parcel. 

Doubtless the Post Office and the Government know 
their business best, for certainly they know best the 
side affecting their own balance-sheets; but to mother 
in the village the charges of the parcel post are exorbi- 
tant, and prevent many a homely delicacy finding its 
way to the spot where her heart is, ‘‘ somewhere in 
France.’’ And from time to time tales leak through 
of how differently they manage things in that same 
France, once the haunt of the ‘‘furriner’’ and the frog- 
eater, but now so poignantly familiar; how, over there, 
not only are all letters free, garnished with that magic 
legend Service Militaire, but parcels of whatsoever size 
are sent without cost by a paternal authority to an 
army three times the size of the little British host. 

Some weeks ago the village was in a state of ferment. 
More than any munition scandals or conscription scares 
did this postal tax anger them with a Government that 
called itself the People’s Friend, and many still fondly 
cling to the hope that among the earliest of grievances 
to be remedied by the Coalition will be that of the 
parcel post to the B.E.F. In the meantime, in this 
particular village a Good Fairy has arisen to suggest 
that the Emergency Fund, or some part of it, could 
be laid out to no greater advantage than in paying the 
postage of Tommy’s parcels, in cases authentically 
proved to be unable to meet it without indubitable 
sacrifice of Tommy’s comfort. More than that; her 
point carried, the Good Fairy undertook to pack any 
such parcels, a work which should arouse the gratitude 
of the Post Office equally with that of Tommy, since 
packing is not one of mother’s strongest points, and 
many and herculean have been the struggles of 
authority to prevent the utter collapse of such 
parcels, or their arrival in a condition battered and 
dilapidated beyond recognition. This Good Fairy 
could a tale unfold of village economies, of shifts and 
ingenuities that the boy in the trenches may not go 
short of his little luxuries, which would add to the 
annals of the great war’s pathos, of its ever to be 
unknown deeds of heroism. 

For it is hard to persuade mother at home that the 
men she knew as so helpless and dependent on her 
housekeeping can do other than starve when left to 
their unaided devices. The wounded, the men on 
leave, are subjected to a fire of cross-examination by 
their womenfolk on their return. Of this the larger 
half relates to the subject of meals, a subject on which 
both sides are equally and keenly interested. What- 
ever else Tommy leaves behind when he starts out for 
the front, he takes with him his appetite! And to 
hear the tales he tells his curious feminine admirers of 
the rations he consumes—their magnitude, unfailing 
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regularity, and variety, wonderful in the circumstances 
—it is evident that among the powers who rule the War 
Office there is a highly efficient Minister to the Interior. 

And mother, listening with pride to the ingenuity 
displayed in getting the best results from these same 
rations, realises that Tommy has inherited a virtue for 
which she gave him no credit in the past, the power 
to cook amid the most disheartening conditions and 
with the most primitive utensils. If appearances be 
anything in the men who return, the British Army 
gives all praise to the commissariat, and, if there be 
anything in forecasts, it is safe to predict a rise in the 
general standard of English cottage cookery at the 
termination of the war. For in matters pertaining to 
the menu the British soldier has found himself. 

The parcel from home affords him the luxuries im- 
possible to the billet or the trench, while sentiment is 
fed equally with the love of sweetness on the cake 
from home or the goodies from the village shop, but 
of the solid fare necessary to the art of keeping fit, 
of soups and stews, of the management of the frying- 
pan and billy-kettle, Tommy is now past-master. Such 
things will have their consequences in the future, and 
the girls at home must look to their laurels. 








Music and the Latin Revival 


HAT painstaking and erudite musician, M. 
Vincent d’Judy, has recently been lecturing in 

Paris upon French and German music. He exhorted 
his hearers to be confident, for the French, in his 
phrase, “held the right end of the scroll.’’ The 
fervour with which he spoke reminds us of the old days 


in which the epithet ¢edesco was pressed into service to , 


express a feeling of unbridled contempt. But quite 
apart from this, M. d’Judy’s remarks provide a fitting 
opportunity for reviewing the present musical situation 
in so far as it concerns the Latin nations. 

Politicians assure us that a new spirit has been born 
in France. Listlessness has disappeared. The people 
look the future in the face, conscious of the glorious 
réle imposed by destiny. Such facts in themselves give 
us ample justification for expecting much from the 
French composers within the next few years. It has 
never been disputed that they are a group of exceed- 
ingly clever and imaginative writers. But it has often 


been asserted (and there is more than a grain of truth | 


in the assertion) that many of them are hardly more 
than clever, and do little else than toy with some of 
the effects beloved of the modernist; that they are too 
sophisticated and incapable of spontaneity. M. 
Romain Rolland tells us, in his inimitable way, that 
the Germans generally consider French music frivolous. 
This, however, is to do it scant justice. We may or 
may not like the works of Bruneau and Charpentier, 
Leroux and Dukas, Debussy and Ravel, but there is 
in their art much which the critic cannot lightly dis- 
miss. For example, the score of “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande,”” with its shadowy orchestration and endless 





syncopations, may have little effect upon us. It is, 
nevertheless, a landmark in operatic history, for the 
reason that it is a decided revolt against the Wagnerian 
music-drama. The modern Frenchman will have none 
of the Wagnerian yoke, and in this he is like the 
modern Russian. Again, the scoring of Charpentier, 
of Ravel, and of the younger men generally is proof 
of their imaginative gifts and of their independence. 
French music has lately been in a state bordering upon 
chaos. We can say this while agreeing that to the 
modern school we owe many fine works. Fortunately, 
it seems as though the day of hesitation and mere 
experimentalism had passed, and that the French com- 
posers, fortified with a new faith in themselves, would 
pass to fresh triumphs. 


The musical situation in Italy is invested with a 
novel interest. It must not be forgotten that Italy’s 
struggle for freedom was associated with the growing 
popularity of Verdi, who was regarded as a national 
asset. Of late years the country of Garibaldi and 
Mazzini has contributed little to modern movements. 
Puccini is a gifted writer with a fine sense of the value 
of the voice, and Wolf-Ferrari has given us a series 
of delightful works. But in many cases young com- 
posers have been hailed as masters only to be speedily 
forgotten. It is natural for the Italian to sing of his 
joys and woes, and it will be curious indeed if the 
great part which their country is playing is not reflected 
in the music of some of the rising men. The energy 
displayed in those countless shouts of “ Evviva 
l’Italia!’’ must make itself felt in song. 


Signs of a revival in the musical life of Spain are by 
no means lacking. The clever “ Triana’’ of Albeniz 
—a picture of life in a suburb of Seville—has passed 
into the repertory of many pianists, and the “ Danzas 
Espafiolas ’’ of Granados prove that an accomplished 
composer can find much in the music of the people to 
inspire him. Pedrell has paid appropriate homage to 
the Pyrenees, and in his suite pittoresque, ‘‘ Sevilla,’ 
Turina, a pupil of d’Judy and Moszkowski, artistically 
portrays various aspects of Spanish life. Quite re- 
cently, too, Manuel de Falla’s opera, “La Vida 
Breve ’’ won a considerable measure of success in Paris. 
The prospects are bright. Let us hope that Spain may 
soon regain some of the glory that was hers when her 
composers were serious competitors to the best of the 
Italians. 


In the last few years the name of Enesco has become 
known through his Rumanian rhapsodies. They are 
charming works which exhibit great resource in the 
choice of themes and scoring. Rumania is rich in folk 
music. And it will be a matter for congratulation if 
the example of Enesco stimulates other gifted 
Rumanians to explore the artistic treasures of their 
country. 


Indications point to the fact that the Latin world is 
on the eve of a revival. France, Italy, and Spain may 
well look with pride upon their past. We shall rejoice 
if the next few years bring us a good harvest of fine 
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music bearing eloquent testimony to the culture of the 
Latin mind and having its roots in the fertile soil of 
the smiling South. D. C. PARKER. 
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The Need of the Nation 


Ordeal by Battle. By F. S. OLIver. (London: 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 1915.) 


R. OLIVER makes a contribution to the literature 
of the world crisis, through which we are now 
passing, which is notable in many ways. It is notable 
for its vigorous writing, notable for its information, 
notable for its sterling common sense, but chiefly it is 
notable for the sense of humiliation which we venture 
to think it will leave on the mind of every reader whe 
is not hide-bound in the conceit of his own prejudices. 
The views he enunciates are not in the main new views. 
They are the views of Lord Roberts. Mr. Oliver was 
one of the men who did his best to help Lord Roberts 
in the most devoted propaganda for which a patriot 
soldier has ever made himself responsible. Had Great 
Britain listened, there might have been no war; had 
Great Britain thought out the problem for herself as 
Lord Roberts thought it out, had the men who have 
so long claimed to be Britain’s leaders had the courage 
to say what Lord Roberts said and what they must 
have known to be true, there certainly would have been 
no war. Leadership is unfortunately the last thing to 
be had under the democratic régime; the leader so 
called is the follower in fact, and he derives his 
strength only by conforming to the massed predilec- 
tions of ordinary men who have seldom two ideas be- 
yond self-interest. Lord Roberts was a national hero; 
yet directly he placed himself in conflict with the views 
of the mob, just as he had so often placed himself in 
conflict with the enemies of his country, he was de- 
nounced as an octogenarian alarmist, and there was 
never a man among the pseudo-chiefs of the people tc 
admit frankly that he was right. The people wished 
to believe he was wrong, and the popular statesman, 
dependent upon the mob for his power, made it his 
business to prove that mob prejudice was more worthy 
than the instinct and the knowledge of the great 
soldier. 

Will any honest Briton deny to-day that, had we 
listened to Lord Roberts, we should have been spared 
untold miseries? Democracy is on its trial, and the 
issue of that trial depends to a very large extent on 
the leaders. That is indeed a commonplace, whether 
a nation be run on autocratic or democratic lines. 
“The nations of the world,’’ says Mr. Oliver, “have 
one need in common—leadership. The spirit of the 
people can do much, but it cannot do everything. In 
the end that form of government is likely to prevail 
which produces the best and most constant supply of 











leaders. On its own theories, democracy of the modern 
type ought to outdistance all competitors; under this 
system, capacity, probity, and vigour should rise most 
easily to the top.”” Mr. Oliver points out that a highly 
centralised system enjoys certain natural advantages 
both for attack and defence, and, in view of what Ger- 
many is doing against enemies who have not been 
brought up under the same iron conditions, “ 
siderable part of the world ’’ which is “ not wedded to 
popular institutions’’ may see reason for breaking 
Germany without embarking on the other extreme of 
government. To justify itself, democracy has to win 
right through in this war, and we believe it will win 
through at a cost which it might have avoided if in prac- 
tice independence in leadership were compatible with 
the theory of popular self-government. Mr. Oliver does 
not hesitate to say that “defeat in the present war 
would shake popular institutions to their foundation 
in England as well as France—possibly, also, in the 
regions which are more remote than either of these. 
But something short of defeat—anything, indeed, in 
the nature of a drawn game or stalemate—would 
assuredly bring the credit of democracy so low that 
it would be driven to make some composition with its 
creditors.”’ 

Mr. Oliver’s book is at once an examination of 
British and German policy and a plea for national 
service; his reflections on our party methods and on 
the military system which pays a few individuals to do 
the fighting of the whole manhood of the nation should 
make a return to the old bad ways impossible. “ Will 
the generation which is fighting this war—such of them 
as may survive—be content to go back to the old barren 
wrangle when it is done? Will those others who have 
lost husbands, sons, brothers, friends—all that was 
dearest to them except the honour and safety of their 
country—will they be found willing to tolerate the 
idea of trusting their destinies ever again to the same 
machines, to be driven once more to disaster by the 
same automatons? To ali except the automatons them- 
selves—who share with the German supermen the credit 
of having made this war—any such resumption of 
business on old-established lines appears incredible 
There is something pathetic in the sight of these. huck- 
stering sentimentalists still crying their stale wares and 
ancient make-believes at the street corners, while their 
country is fighting for its life. They remind one, not 
a little, of those Pardoners of the fourteenth century 
who, as we read in history books, continued to hawk 
their Indulgences with unabated industry during the 
days of the Black Death.’’ It would be well if whole 
pages of this book could be learned by heart by the 
men who have votes, and kept as texts to be acted upon 
by others who solicit these votes in order to carry on 
the affairs of the British Empire in Parliament. 


the con- 
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“Choosing Kit,” a practical guide to Service re- 
quirements, which all officers should find useful, will 
be published in a few days. 
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The Napoleonic Romance 


The Little Corporal: His Rise, Decline, and Fall. 
By M. M. O’HarRA. (London: McBride, Nast. 
2s- 6d. net.) 


Mr. O’HARA, so far as we are aware, has not 
hitherto made a bid for public favour as a 
writer of books. We misread his gifts if we do not 
discern in this admirable account of Napoleon’s rise 
and fall a guarantee that some noteworthy contribu- 
tions to history are destined to come from his picturesque 
and vivid pen. Books on Napoleon—small books, 
big books, gossipy books, weighty books, some of little 
value, others of great value—have poured from the 
press in the last few years. Nowhere shall we get in 
such limited compass so lively a narrative of the Little 
Corporal’s romantic career as in Mr. O’Hara’s pages. 
The volume appears opportunely in this Waterloo cen- 
tenary year, and that it may not be wanting in actuality 
we are reminded in the preface that some authorities 
have traced the developments of Prussian militarism 
to Count von Wartenburg’s ‘‘History of Napoleon as 
a General.’’ From the familiar story we get at Mr. 
@’Hara’s hand more than one new thrill: possibly 
because the Irishman in him knows exactly how to ex- 
tract the whole romance without embarking on any 
complicated or unnecessary detail. When Napoleon 
finished his military education in 1785 his outlook was 
assuredly not bright. He was sixteen, poor, without 
influence, fatherless. 

His mother was fearfully hard up. His own pay 
was seventeen and sixpence a week. If all went well, 
in six years he would be a full Lieutenant, after six 
years more he would be a Captain, at middle life he 
would retire on half-pay—with just enough to keep 
him in food and clothes. But before twelve years 
he had won the victories of Montenotte, Mondovi, 
Ceva, Lodi, Lonati, Castiglione, Roveredo, Bassano, 
Arcola, Rivoli, he had smashed old Wurmser, Al- 
vintzi, Davidovitch, had humbled the Empire of Aus- 
tria, had taken up his quarters in the splendid Castle 
of Mombello. Within these twelve years he crowded 
all the glories of the Italian command—‘‘one of the 
classic pieces of the military art’’; he had become 
one of the great commanders in the history of the 
world. 

We do not purpose following Mr. O’Hara through 
Napoleon’s brilliant meteoric career. It is only neces- 
Sary to say that the interest of the book is as unfalter- 
ing as were Napoleon’s triumphs till Moscow lured him 
to destruction. When Europe sent him to Elba, his 
day seemed to have ended, but the end was not yet. 
There was to be another and still sharper meteoric 
outburst. 


The most amazing adventure in history has now to 
be narrated—Napoleon’s resurrection; his escape 
from Elba; his invasion of France; his downfall at 
Waterloo; the tempestuous tragedy which ended up 
on board the British man-of-war from the deck of 
which he had his last look at the land of whose glory 
and disaster he was for all future time to be an 
integral part. History has many surprises, many 
startling transactions, many astounding escapades, 





to recount; it has nothing comparable with that last 
majestic bid of Bonaparte for victory and imperial 
power. No other man that ever lived could have per- 
formed the prodigy. And the wonder of it all is, 
not that it failed so completely, but that it went so 
extraordinarily near to success. Dumas was no bad 
hand at the construction of an historical novel. His 
luxuriant fancy and romantic invention built up the 
most extravagant hazards into the height of prob- 
ability. He never dared to imagine an adventure com- 
parable with the series which Napoleon crowded into a 
few months of the year 1815. Between February and 
July in that memorable year the Corsican Titan 
eclipsed all epics, all romances, all tales of risk and 
daring, that have flowed from the human pen. When 
you are tempted to doubt Homer or Herodotus or any 
of the old seers of antiquity, pull your mind back to 
remember Napoleon’s last adventure one hundred 
years ago. On March 1, 1815, he placed his foot 
once more on the soil of France, and on July 15, 
1815, he stepped on the deck of His Majesty’s ship: 
Bellerophon. In the short space of four months and a 
half he had enacted the immense tragedy of his posi- 
tively last and final appearance as Emperor, states- 
man, soldier, adventurer, and wizard, if you will. 


Napoleon is not the only figure who lives and moves. 
in Mr. O’Hara’s pages. Wellington and Bernadotte 
and a host of others are there in sharp relief, and the 
book has at least the special value of having been 
written after a study of all the latest authorities. 





Fresh Light on the Romantics 


A Neglected Aspect of the English Romantic Revolt. 
By G. F. RICHARDSON. (University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Cal.) 


THE student of English literature, becoming am 
enthusiast by the increasing fascination of his theme, 
too often fails to trace the developments and mani- 
festations which he scrutinises so carefully to their 
first causes. He examines the flower and the leaves, 
admires, tabulates, criticises, but forgets the spreading, 
hidden roots which began their work before the first 
pale bud became visible. His efforts may be of great 
interest, but they would be much enhanced in value if 
they were more thorough. We may admit that most 
of the critics of the day who should attempt this task 
of research might achieve only a triumph of dryness 


and learning; but in some cases, at any rate, fortune | 


might favour the brave, and their labours would prove 
a veritable stronghold, ¢urris fortissima, against the 
thousand questioning and questionable writers who 
attended merely to the superficial aspect of affairs. 
The author of the treatise before us, keen and 
capable though he undoubtedly is, does not completely 
escape from the pitfall we have mentioned; unrelieved 
by any sparkle of wit, his absolute earnestness, his 
anxiety to prove his thesis, compels us to accuse him 
of an occasional effect of labour and strain. He has 
not the gift of the happy touch, the little, shining 
phrase that lightens the monotony of the profound 
literary essay. On the-other hand, his sheer pertina- 
city at last strikes the spark from the flint, amd the 
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whole effect is illuminating, even though the actual 
process seems a trifle gloomy. His purpose is to show 
that in the industrial struggle and revolution of the 
later years of the eighteenth century and the opening 
ones of the nineteenth, the germs of the glorious 
“ Romantic Revival ’’ lay concealed with the beginnings 


of what we now term “ Socialism.’’ “ Was there,’’ he 
inquires, “a logical and closely knit relation between 
these various movements? . . . It is truly a Ptolemaic 
system of change, cycle upon epicycle. The investi- 
gator who enters upon its labyrinthine mazes may well 
be modest.’’ Tracing, in other words, the connection 
between art and social and economic conditions (a 
labour, truly, for a Lecky), he describes in a steady, 
cumulative preliminary section the position of the 
classes and the masses at the period chosen. His style 
here and there is excellent when he makes good his 
points; for example, discussing the interactions of 
ideals and the surrounding influences, he says :— 

An ideal may meet with success if a too great 
economic need does not oppose it; it will be accepted 
when it appeals to the reason and sympathies of the 
majority, and the majority does not have to sacrifice 
much to realise it. To illustrate: it was compara- 
tively easy to abolish slavery in those regions where 
slavery was not profitable; but in regions where it 
was profitable, the popular religious, political, and 
ethical codes undertook to justify it. 

The social state of England in those days had its 
delightful side. The cottager was independent; he 
had his rights to pasture on the as yet free commons; 
he could gather in a week fuel enough to last the year; 
he could ply some trade at home before the great mills, 
towers of centralised industry, came into existence; and 
he could glean the fields after harvest before machinery 
reaped them. Thus emphasising—rather heavily—the 
hardships that began te press upon the poor, Mr. 
Richardson passes on to consider the new phase of 
literature then striving for expression. The state of 
stress, of upheaval, of emotional tension, was favour- 
able to art, and, he points out, Goldsmith sounded the 
note of discontent in the “ Deserted Village.’’ “As 
we pass on down the century and into the next, and 
the social situation becomes ever more and more alarm- 
ing, the tone of sentiment becomes ever more and more 
intimate and stern. Cowper, Crabbe, and Burns ap- 
pear, each with his own individual but sincere note, 
and then the lava-flood of emotion comes pouring 
forth, more anxious often that it shall utter itself than 
that its utterance shall have the prescribed conventional 
forms; nay, vivid emotion spontaneously creates new 
forms.’’ Here the author assumes the mantle of 
‘ criticism, and wears it with dignity; his work begins 
to round itself into effective and pleasing symmetry ; 
he is as a sculptor who perceives his idea glimmering 
from the hitherto shapeless marble. Continuing, ever 


with an eye on the evolution of the Romantic, he gives 
on his way an acute and clever analysis of the “ move- 
ments ’’—especially of Methodism—that foreshadowed 
and assisted the change, and, as might be anticipated, 
finds in Shelley, Byron, and Wordsworth much illus- 











trative material. We are tempted to quote a passage 
towards the close of the book which pleased us much 
from a critical point of view :— 

Radicals played with social problems as_ with 
abstract mathematical propositions; consequently 
much of the declamation of romantic literature is mere 
rhetoric. Even the most sincere and ardent of the 
reformers—for instance, Shelley—were inspired by 
dreams of the Golden Age (which eighteenth century 
pastoralism had transmitted to them) instead of by 
grasp of concrete social problems. They saw more 
or less clearly what the matter was, but they wished 
to solve the problems kid-glove fashion, by educating 
the sensibilities of mankind until all oppressors should 
be too tender-hearted to oppress. Consistency did 
not much trouble them. Many were the golden-age 
moralists who were capable of spouting magnilo- 
quently about tyrants and slaves and inequalities, who 
could at the same time with little compunction draw 
their rents regularly and lead lives of leisure or un- 
practical activity. Even Shelley, sincere and generally 
consistent as he was, preferred to elevate the masses 
from a distance, had sensibilities and tastes too acute 
and aristocratic to permit him to mingle freely with 
his kind, accepted his inheritance and kept a large 
part of it in spite of his philanthropic schemes, and 
never earned (to the best of my recollection of his 
life-story) a shilling by manual labour. 

Mr. Richardson is inclined to blame Shelley ; but we 
are willing to accept his inconsistency, for Shelley the 
“manual labourer’’ does not. appeal to us—he would 
probably have lost sight of the stars. 

We have said enough to show that the author of this 
very interesting essay is an earnest student, with an 
impressive style and a clear conception of his argument. 
The work has pleased us greatly; it is, of course, a 
picture of a certain well-known aspect of English litera- 
ture, but the picture is examined from a fresh point of 
view and in a different light. The result is satisfying, 
even though we may not wholly agree with the writer’s 
conclusions. 





Fiction 

R. GUY THORNE is evidently a bold man, 
for in “ Love and the Freemason ’”’ (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) he fearlessly tackles that “best of 
passions ’’ which has ever been the perplexity of philo- 
sophers, and the mystifications of a world-wide secret 
society that none but the initiate should wot of. After 
all, there is much in common between the two. Each 
is mysterious beyond the range of ordinary knowledge, 
with affection and goodwill for a common basis. The 
language of lovers and the jargon of the Masonic 
fraternity appear equally absurd to the outsider, but 
they are, no doubt, the all in all to those who indulge 
in them, and are often the happy hunting-ground of 
novelist and playwright. Mr. Thorne has contrived 
a clever blending of two subjects which at the first 
blush seem as far apart as the poles, and without a 

pause to ask himself: 


How can I tell the signals and the signs 
By which one heart another heart divines? 
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How can I tell the many thousand ways 

By which it keeps the secret it betrays? 
He appears to know all about it, and the result is a 
dramatic story quite out of the common, with a strong 
flavour of realism—the latter, perhaps, a little too 
overdone, for intemperance and sensuality do not go 
well with love and Freemasonry. 


Lena Hale. By C. M. THEOBALD. (Allen and Unwin. 
6s.) 


HERE we have the career of a woman from her 
birth. She is of German-Jewish extraction, and the 
reader is spared few, if any, of her successive emotions 
as she grows from infancy to womanhood. Indeed, 
there is quite unnecessarily much of sexual prob- 
lems about the story, which in other respects, 
particularly the earlier part, is a good and careful 
study of youth and development. The amorous ad- 
ventures that befall the heroine add, no doubt, a zest 
to the tale; but she ends by encountering her affinity 
and becoming an altogether different woman from the 
one the reader was led to expect, and this gives a note 
of unreality which jars somewhat unfortunately in the 
sense of a perfect study. 


Hyssop. By M. T. H. SADLER. 
6s.) 


AFTER the second volume of “Sinister Street,’’ we 
imagine that the average novel-reader will beware how 
he embarks on yet another story dealing with Oxford 
undergraduates. The nerve-strain of reading some hun- 
dreds of Mr. Mackenzie’s closely printed pages, all about 
youthful prigs who, when they have finished dogma- 
tising about the Arts, start to “see life’’ by patronising 
prostitutes in Leicester Square, was a thing to be re- 
membered and guarded against in future. It will be 
a pity, however, if Mr. Sadler’s book has to suffer for 
the sins of its predecessor, for it is in quite a different 
and far more deserving category. Its pages (it must 
be admitted) contain a good deal of the parade of 
culture, which seems to be inseparable from any novel 
about undergraduates; but the book as a whole is 
intelligent and inoffensive. A curious quality of 
“miceness’’ runs through the story, which lends it 
much charm. Most of the characters are unpretentious, 
agreeable people—the kind of men whom it is good 
to remember, and pleasantly evocative to read about. 
Instead of the mass of meticulous detail collected by 
Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Sadler gives us Oxford in a series 
of vivid pictures from which everything superfluous 
has been cut away. His dialogue, though a trifle too 
“phonographic’’ for print, is lifelike, amusing, and 
spontaneous. 

Of the characters, the hero is very attractively 
drawn; his friend “Laddie’’ is a charming creation; 
while Mr. Sadler is particularly happy in the mothers, 
Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Wake are both excellent. The 
episode of Daisy would be a little unreal were it not 
for the admitted fact that the “interior ’’ Oxford man 
must sentimentalise about prostitution. He can’t help 
it; probably he never will be able to help it; but Mr. 


(Constable and Co. 












Sadler’s hero gets through this form of distemper far 
more agreeably than did the insufferable Michael Fane. 
We congratulate Mr. Sadler on the success of his effort; 
though whether young men at the University are worth 
writing novels about is a question on which it is possible 
to hold two opinions. 


Vainglory. By RONALD FIRBANK. (Grant Richards. 
6s.) 
THE oir luisant of Mr. Firbank’s cover, the dingy 
pale green of the tops of the pages, and the reproduc- 
tion in colour of a drawing by Rops, which serves him 
for frontispiece, are all indications of what we are to 
expect in “ Vainglory.’’ Mr. Firbank manipulates his 
amusing puppets, all of whom are “arty” and epi- 
grammatic, with considerable skill; but the complete 
artificiality of the book makes it, for all its cleverness, 
difficult to read through at a sitting. A page or two 
at a time, read whilst dressing for dinner, might, how- 
ever, have a stimulating effect on the reader’s con- 
versation. Miss Compostella, Mrs. Asp, Monsignor 
Parr, Winsome Brookes, and Mrs. Henedge, “who 
lived in a small house with killing stairs, just off 
Chesham place,’’ are among the characters. Others 
are Lady Georgia Blueharnis (with nice children); a 
maid called Sumph; and Mrs. Shamefoot. “Just at 
the beginning of Sloane Street, under the name of 
Monna Vanna, Mrs. Shamefoot kept a shop. It was 
her happiness to stop, delicately, at monotony 
by selling flowers.”” In 1895, had Mr. Firbank 
lived and written then, his cleverness would probably 
have been poisonous; perhaps it is just as well we live 
in a hygienic age. Taken, as before suggested, in 
small doses, “ Vainglory ’’ should prove a useful anti- 
dote to the war news. It is good to remember that 
we enjoyed jokes like this—centuries ago—last June. 


Follow After. By GERTRUDE PAGE. (Hurst and 


Blackett.) 


GERTRUDE PAGE is of the robustious, colonial-adventure 
school of novelists, with Rhodesia as her special mise- 
en-scéme. She inclines to manly heroes whose shirts, 
open at the neck, reveal muscular chests. That those 
heroes are to the taste of the great reading public is re- 
vealed by her large sales; and her latest novel, from 
this point of view, should excel any of its predeces- 
sors. Not only is there the same Rhodesian background, 
but the tale has the additional excitement of opening 
in the early days of the Great War and of terminating 
on the battle-fields of France. The description of 
the fighting on the border of Nyassaland is graphic 
and thrilling, and Miss Page’s admirers will doubtless 
follow the adventures of Cyril and Joe Lathom, of 
Desborough and of Evelyn Gray, with breathless 


interest. 





The old-established publishing firm of Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier is to be known henceforth as 
‘“‘Oliphants Limited.’’ ‘‘Oliphants’’ was founded in 
1806. The chairman of the company is Mr. W. 
Oliphant, great-grandson of the founder. 
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Shorter Notices 


Children and Crime 

The problem of the juvenile offender has always 
been a grave one, and such a contribution to its solu- 
tion as Mr. Douglas Pepler’s ‘‘Justice and the Child”’ 
(Constable, 3s. Od. net) is exceptionally valuable. In 
a series of well-arranged chapters the author deals 
briefly but capably with the whole subject; the duties 
of public authorities, the ‘‘Remand Home,”’ the ‘‘In- 
stitution,’’ the responsibilities of police officers and 
education officers--which vary in different towns— 
and, in short, most issues inseparable from the theme, 
are treated clearly. We miss one thing: although Mr. 
Pepler occasionally alludes to the work of the American 
Courts in the matter of child-criminals, he does not 
give any pages to an explanation of their methods. 
Such an explanation might easily have found a place 
in this little book—a page or two, brief and to the 
point, could have been spared for it with advantage. 
Apart from this, the volume is systematic, reasonable, 
and helpful, and should be in the hands of all who 
have to consider the most delicate, pathetic problem 
of the police-court—the child-thief and rebel. 


War Medals 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. are publishing a hand- 
some volume on ‘‘War Medals and Their History,” 
by Mr. W. Augustus Steward, who is well known for 
his interest in this and cognate subjects. There is no 
doubt about the educational, the sentimental and the 
patriotic value of the War Medal. Mr. Steward 
supplies excellent summaries of the great fights in 
which the decorations he illustrates were won. The 
book covers certain continental and foreign medals, 
and contains much miscellaneous information, such as 
how medals are named and sale prices. The industry 
which has produced this book is that of the true 
collector. 


Buchan’s Monthly 

Nelson’s History of the War, by John Buchan, issued 
in monthly shilling volumes, loses nothing of its 
fascination as it progresses. The Fifth Volume, just 
issued, brings us down to the end of January, covering 
the war of attrition in the West, the campaigns in 
the Near East and the fighting at sea to the time when 
Germany proclaimed the blockade of Britain. The 
interest of this volume is not merely military. There 
is a remarkably neat chapter on the past of Egypt and 
another on Economics and Law. 


The Theatre 


Sige advice of managers to critics is usually as little 

followed as advice in general, but it is a pleasure 
to carry out Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s ideas this week 
and merely praise the light pieces which have been 
presented. 





THE AMBASSADORS’ 


The true revue has made its home here more com- 
pletely than in any other London theatre. The amus- 
ing personages and the gay, free wit of ‘‘ Odds and 
Ends’”’ are made even livelier by the introduction of 
many new satiric touches and the welcome humour of 
the charming Miss Iris Hoey and Mr. Boris Harvey. 





—— 


In ‘‘More’’ Mr. Harry Grattan has provided these 
artists and Madames Delysia and WHanako and 
Monsieur Morton and Mr. Campbell with no end of 
fun. The result is an entertainment compact of 
laughter—just the right sort of thing to amuse a some- 
what overwrought audience in these days of stress, 
Good as was “ Odds and Ends,” “ More’ is infinitely 
better.. Everyone with a night or two off duty must 
be cheered by the Ambassadors’ revue. 


THE CRITERION 
Mr. Harold Brighouse provides plenty of laughter, 
too, in his farcical comedy, “ The Road to Raebury.” 
Amusement is evidently the one thing that the public 
desires in their stage plays just now, so that even if 
so clever a tragic actress as Miss Irene Rooke happens 
to be in the cast, all has to be turned to fun. This 
idea is carried out most admirably by Mr. Milton 
Rosmer, Miss Dorothy Ripley, and the rest. The plot 
does not matter, and merriment is the only thing of 
any importance. How this excellent ideal is brought 
to perfection, notwithstanding the rather impossible 
character of the Lady Rae of Miss Rorke, you must go 
to the theatre to see. To tell the story again would 

do nothing to add to your enjoyment. 

THE GARRICK 
Everyone remembers Miss Yvonne Arnaud in 
“Mam’selle Tralala.’’ Under the new title of “Oh! 
Be Careful,’’ the light musical play will again be im- 
mensely welcome. For Miss Arnaud is more lively 
than ever, and is splendidly helped by Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, Mr. Tom Skale, and Miss Pollie Emery. 
There are new songs, new dances, costumes, and 
choruses, and the whole three acts now run with a 
gaiety and lightness that shows that the good com- 
pany is completely at home, and with a freshness that 
makes us forget we saw the play some years ago, when 

it was far easier to be amused. EGAN MEW. 





Royal Auction Cut-Throat 
By TAUNTON WILLIAMS 


KNOWLEDGE of “ Cut-throat,’’ or three-handed 
Auction should be part of every Bridge player’s 
equipment. It so often happens that one defaulter at 
a party will spoil a whole table, whereas three people 
can derive just as much pleasure from the game as a 
quartet. I am, of course, speaking personally when 
I say “just as much pleasure.’’ I would always as 
soon play “Cut-throat,’’ as four-handed Auction, and 
anyone who likes a sporting element in cards should 
prefer it. Then there is the satisfaction of depending 
entirely on one’s own judgment and skill, instead of 
being at the mercy, perhaps, of an indifferent player. 
The rules are not difficult to acquire. Judgment in 
declaring will come with experience. 
The three players cut, the lowest card securing the 
deal and the first bid, and the player cutting the second 
lowest sitting on the left of the dealer. The bidding 
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proceeds in the ordinary way, Dummy’s cards not 
being touched until the highest declaration is passed. 
The highest bidder then takes the dummy for that 
hand, and the other two players become partners 
against him, the one on the left opening in the usual 
way, after which Dummy’s cards are exposed. Only 
the tricks made by the player of the two hands are 
scored below the line, and thirty points score the game, 
and two games to any of the three players is the rubber. 
All tricks below a contract count fifty to each of the 
adversaries above the line, and honours are counted 
separately to each player. Thus, if one player holds 
three aces in a No Trump call, he will score 30, and the 
player holding the fourth ace will add Io to his score; 
or, again, in a heart declaration, if the declarer holds 
three, he will score 24; and, if his two opponents have 
the remaining honours between them, they will both 
score 8; and so on. Chicane is scored only by the 
player who is void of the trump suit. Otherwise the 
scoring is the same as in four-handed Auction. 

The novel feature of “Cut-throat’’ Auction is, of 
course, that none of the players 1s permitted to look 
at. the dummy hand until the bidding is completed. 
There is thus no guide to the composition of the hand 
except what has wo¢ been called. For instance, if the 
bidding has been restricted to clubs, diamonds, and 
hearts, the assumption would be that Dummy held 
some strength in spades. Or, again, if two of the 
players have passed, third player would be entitled to 
make the deduction that Dummy had a strong hand. 
On this supposition he might elect to go a No Trumper, 
although his own hand would not justify the declara- 
tion. This is where the sporting element comes in. 
And it is surprising how frequently these blind bids 
come off. The plunger must expect, of course, to 
come to grief sometimes, but, on the whole, reliance 
on these assumptions will be found to pay. 

At the end of the rubber the highest scorer receives 
the balance in his favour from each of the other 
players, whose respective totals are deducted from his, 
and the lowest also pays the difference of his total to 
the second player in the same manner. It will be 
gathered that a rubber at “ Cut-throat’’ Auction may 
be a very long business; indeed, it may continue 
through an average sitting and not be finished. A 
good alternative I would suggest for a friendly bout 
is to score 100 points for each separate game and to 
add up the scores at the end of four rounds, settling 
the differences in the totals. 





“The Statesmen’s Year Book,’’ 1915 (Macmillan, 
10s. net) has been produced this year under more than 
usual difficulties. Many essential statistics are, owing 
to the war and the dislocation of ordinary trade, not 
available. So far as possible the volume has been 
brought up to date, but on such questions as imports 
and exports, population, etc. the compilers have in 
many instances necessarily been compelled to fall back 
upon last year’s returns. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


ECONOMY RAMPANT. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—In their place and under the right conditions 
many things are excellent; out of their sphere some, by 
reason of their novelty of surroundings, are interesting, 
while others, should they break away from their bound- 
aries, their set limits, become boring and wearisome to 
a degree. The daily Press has recently given us a surfeit 
of advice with regard to economy, not sparing any in its 
denunciation of the particular vice—extravagance. 
Months—even years—before’ the war an economic policy 
was advocated by a certain clique in the House of Com- 
mons with regard to Navy Estimates, and had it not been 
for a few Imperial Liberals, most important of whom it 
is hardly necessary to say was Mr. Churchill, it would 
probably not now be possible for the majority of the hotels 
and boarding-houses on our Eastern coast still to be able 
to entice visitors to come and spend their holidays at 
their hospitable dwellings. If these short-sighted Little 
Englanders had had their way, by this time not only 
would the East Counties have been ravaged by the Huns, 
but most likely some force of the enemy would have found 
a means of landing at one part or another of the North 
Sea coastline. With the Army, unfortunately, economy 
played its fatal part, with the pathetic results all could see 
when war was declared in August last. 

The newspapers, however, now mostly turn their atten- 
tion to matters of more or less domestic economy. Never, 
apart from our spiritual pastors and masters and the dear 
mother at home, has so much advice, warning, and per- 
suasion been showered on an ungrateful public. A popular 
Sunday journal devotes a lengthy correspondence to the 
question as to whether it is extravagant to keep a dog in 
war-time. Mr. George Moore is to the fore in his con- 
demnation of those who love their canine friends, and is 
for putting a prohibitive tax on them. It is good to see 
that this form of economy is vigorously condemned by 
the Secretary of the National Canine Defence League, who 
not only utterly disagrees with Mr. Moore’s opinions, but 
also challenges some of his statements. 

A woman writer relates how she called her hostess to 
account for giving her too large a lump of sugar in her 
coffee, and, after drinking more coffee than she wanted 
in order to use up the large piece of sugar, suggests that 
sugar-clippers should be purchased. One wonders. does a 
firm dealing in sugar-clippers pay for this advertisement 
as does the restaurant for the poster inviting one ‘‘to eat 
less meat’’ and dine at that particular restaurant, which 
happens to be one of the vegetarian variety. 

The French housewife is held up to her English contem- 
porary as the model of everything economic: her vege- 
tables are dreams, her soups are superb, and all made 
from what any Englishwoman would throw away. 
‘‘Tommy’’ will probably have several tales to tell when he 
comes home, if he should have been located in a French 
hospital, of the economy practised over the ‘‘bit o’ bacon’’ 
he maintains he was entitled to for his morning meal. 

The truth most likely is that the people who made the 
best use of the means at their disposal before the war will 
do the same if circumstances are more straightened now. 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, in his book ‘‘Evolution and the 
War,” studied the animals at the Zoological Gardens 
before writing it, and if before starting on our economic 
campaign we were to look around and see how Nature is 
managing in her domain, we should find that she is ever 
generous, ever abundant, as year by year the fruits of 
the earth ripen and the harvest is gathered in. A good 
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tree does not carefully spread its leaves to hide its naked 
branches; they grow in clusters, attesting to the hounty 
of their source. Bearing in mind the present terrible human 
mismanagement of the world’s affairs, it does not seem, 
after all, that man is in a position to dictate one set of rules 
while Nature, with all her beautiful force, is proclaiming 
another. 
Yours truly, 


London, N. 5. As hs 


ENGLISH SPELLING. 
To the Editor of Tue AcApemy. 

Sir,—It was bad enough when Napoleon stigmatized us 
as a nation of shopkeepers, and taut his countrymen to 
deprive us of our shopkeeping ; but when an Englishman, 
or Welshman, hurlz the epithet at us it is not so good 
to-bair. It may be a vile thing to be a shopkeeper, per- 
haps viler to support wun. I am glad few ov my family 
ever sunk so lo az to stand behind a counter, either becauz 
they had not brainz, muny, imajinashon, enerjy, and 
enterprize, or that it waz too degrading for even remote 
memberz ov the hous ov Perth ‘‘to go into trade.’’ We 
wud sooner hav suckt the blud from utherz than soil 
our hands by degrading toil! To trade we wer ashamed. 
We had no truk with peepel hu labord with thair handz. 
We never even enterd a shop, an establishment, or an 
emporium for a haaf-peny wurth ov tape, a loaf ov bred, 
or a motor-car. Theez and thouzandz ov uther thingz 
came to us from the far reejonz ov the skiez, when we 
dwelt on the etheereal shorez ov No Man’z Land. Even 
Tue AcapemMy waz printed, publisht, and posted to us 
without the aid ov man. We never new or saw a newz- 
ajent, not even wun ov Smith’s baskets which seem to 
bair so meny boyz to the ground. You see, you English 
peepel, we wer not az you ar, a nation ov shopkeeperz ! 
We livd apart. 

Having livd so long in those realmz ov the blest we 
never trubeld about spelling, but often wunderd why 
you spelt ‘‘ghost’’ with an ‘‘h,”’ permitted ‘“‘c” to tres- 
pass upon your “‘victuals,’’ or ‘‘g’’ to despoil your ‘‘sove- 
reign.’’ We never could understand why in that lit] word 
“‘could’’ ‘‘l’’ was allowd to creep in, or—which did not in 
your more primitiv days—allow ‘‘c’’ to blunt the edj ov 
your “‘scythes.’”’ We obzervd not a few ‘‘coxcombs”’ 
“waukt your streets without being ‘‘x-communicated,”’ and 
that sertain ov your riters and poets rote ‘‘rhymes”’ con- 
taining both ‘‘h’”’ and ‘‘y,’’ altho in erlier days they 
simply letterd it ‘‘rime.’’ 1 ' 


ee ” 


containd a ‘‘p 


” 


Whot ‘‘psalms’’ we sang never 

to spoil them. In our tiht litl ‘‘isle’’ we 
new no ‘‘s,’’ simply becauz we luvd to be etimolojical. 
We wer not “‘disdainful’’ as sum hu put the ‘‘g’’ in 
“‘deign’’ but leev it out in ‘‘disdain.’’ We had litl waste 
at our tabelz, not reseeving our bred from shops or bakers, 
yet we seldom allowd eny ‘‘b’z’’ to creep into our 
‘““crumbs.’’ We preecht the pure ‘‘gospel’’ without the 
sound or sign ov a “‘d.’’ Yet you rite about your etimo- 
lojical spelling. Verily, blind leederz ov the blind. Wun 
Ov our noted men wuns said : “‘If it iz difficult to say whot 
constitutes historical spelling, it is equally perplexing to 
define the real meening ov etimolojical spelling.’’ This 
riter waz so ignorant ov your English sistem ov spelling 
that he ventured to ask: ‘‘If enybody wil tel me at whot 
date etimolojical spelling iz to begin, whether at 1500, or 
at 1000, or at 500 a.D., I am willing to discuss the ques- 
tion.”’ Perhaps sum ov your literati hu rite nervus 
English wil inform him without shaking or the sign ov a 
tremor. Anuther ov our riterz haz gon so far az to say: 
‘The tradishonal and pseudo-etimolojical spellings ov the 
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FOEZ with which jenuine etimolojy haz to contend; they 
ar the very curs ov the etimolojist’s labor, the thornz and 
thistles which everywher choke the golden grain ov truth,” 
We had anuther riter, perhaps az noted as eny ov your 
etimolojists, hu dared to say: “‘In the interests ov etimo- 
lojy, I wish the comon spelling wer utterly smasht.”” If 
eny English riter had said enything whot those riterz hay 
said about English spelling, you wud not hav beleevd 
them. Perhaps shot them. You wud rather reed Dean 
Alford’z ‘‘Queen’z English,’’ possibly becauz it iz not tru, 
or becauz he had to withdraw whot he said about American 
spelling, and had to eet humbel pie at the handz ov Wash- 
ington Moon. 

The esthetic prinsipelz in your spelling strongly appeel 
to me, altho I hav not the slihtest idea ov thoze prinsipelz, 
I simply soar in the seventh heven when I see you uze 
‘“phthisic,’’ altho poor Milton woz content to letter it 
sumthing after this fashon, ‘‘tizzic.’’ My “‘fancy” iz 
never ov a ‘‘phantom’’ caracter. If I giv a ‘“‘receipt,” it 
iz never ov a ‘‘deceitful’’ nature, even tho I may send a 
‘‘telegram’”’ or a “‘programme” by or to the Kaizer. When 
we take to ‘‘labour’’ we ar alwayz careful not to be 
‘‘laborious.’”’ If we had to ‘‘fill’’ enything we jenerally 
‘‘fulfilled” it to the ‘‘full.’? Our esthetic feelingz wer 
never disturbd when we saw you uze ‘‘emperor,’’ whilst 
you clung more tenashusly to “‘labour’’ than to the 
Decalog! That waz becauz ov your superfine esthetic 
exactitude, which, az wun ov your correspondents haz 
truly said, iz ‘‘incapabel ov explanashon’’ !—Yourz, ets., 

H. Drummonp. 

Brook Villa, Hetton-le-Hole. 


ENEMIOUS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir,—Enemious, from French enemieux, is registered 
in the Dictionary: but without quotations shewing this 
spelling of the word. It is illustrated by specimens from 
the years 1529 and 1547 only, and in both places it was 
written ‘‘enmious.”’ It is, therefore, worth while to note 
that Hugh Broughton (1549-1612), a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, who dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, in 1588, ‘‘A 
Concent of Scripture,’’ wrote on p. 2 thereof: ‘‘and be- 
came an enemious company, and slaunderers of God.” 

Epwarp S. Dopcsov. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The History of Miletus. By A. G. Dunham, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) | 

A Study of the Social and Constitutional Tendencies ™ 
the Early Years of Edward III. By D. Hughes, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Searchlights : A Play in Three Acts. By Annesley Vachell 
(John Murray. ts. net.) 

A Woman Alone: A Play in Three Acts. By Mrs. W. K 
Clifford. (Duckworth and Co. ts. 6d.) 

Hope. By Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Armageddon: A Modern Epic Drama. By Stephes 


Phillips. (John Lane. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Alsace-Lorraine. By Leslie F. Church. (C 
H. Kelly. 1s. net.) 

Success in Business. Edited by H. Simonis. (C. 4 
Pearson. 1s. net.) 

The Billy Sunday Book. By W. T. Ellis, LL.D. (Vir 
Pub. Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
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Advertisement : A Play in Four Acts. By B. M. Hastings. 
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(S. French. 1s. net.) 


WAR BOOKS. 

Documents Relating to the Great War. Selected and 
Arranged by Guiseppe A. Andriulli. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. ts. net.) 

Pacificist Illusions: A Criticism of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control. By G. G. Coulton, M.A. (Cambridge : 
Bowes and Bowes. 6d. net.) 

Watching the War. Part IV. By C. L. Maynard. (H. 
R. Allenson. 6d. net.) 

Ordeal by Battle. By F. S. Oliver. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s. net.) 

The History of Twelve Days, July 24th to August 4th, 
1914. By J. W. Headlam, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Germany’s Crime Against France. By J. L. Weston. 
(D. Nutt. 3d. net.) 

The Secrets of the German War Office. By Dr. A. K. 
Graves. (T. Werner Laurie. ts. net.) 

Nelson’s History of the War. Vol. V. By John Buchan. 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 1s. net.) 


THEOLOGY. 


The Eternal Saviour-Judge. By Rev. J. L. Clarke. (John 
Murray. ts. net.) 


FICTION. 

A Duchess of France. By Paul Waineman. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.) 

As It Was in the Beginning. By I. Clyde. (Murray and 
Evenden. 6s.) 

TUTORIAL. 

Junior Botany. By F. Cowers, D.Sc., F.L.S. (Univ. 
Tutorial Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Educational Handwork or Manual Training. By A. H. 
Jenkins. (University Tutorial Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Bacon: Essays. . Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., 
B.A. Lond., and A. J. F. Collins, M.A. Oxon. (Univ. 
Tutorial Press. 2s.) 

Cours d’Anglais Illustré. Par D. J. Rees, Revu et Cor- 
rige. Par J. McLaughlin. (Modern Language Press. 
1s. 6d. and ts. net.) 

Commercial Geography. By A. L. Curr, B.A. (A. and 
C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

A Short History of the Sikhs. By C. H. Payne, M.A. 
(Nelson. 1 rupee 8 annas.) 

A Beacon for the Blind: Being a Life of Henry Fawcett. 
By Winifred Holt. (Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
Edited by Margaret Deanesly. (Longmans, Green 
and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 

War Medals and Their History. By W. Augustus 
Steward. (Stanley Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


THEOLOGY, 
The Making of the Old Testament. By W. F. Lofthouse, 
M.A. (C. H. Kelly. ts. net.) 
Myth and Legend in the Bible. By Keighley Snowden. 
(Watts and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


VERSE. 
Chronicles of Man. By C. F. Coxwell. (Watts and Co. 
6s. net.) 
Little Poems. Anonymous. (A. H. Stockwell. 6d. net.) 
In Memory’s Garden. By Egerton Grey. (A. H. Stock- 
well. 1s. 6d. net.) 
Poems for Idle Moments. By L. A. Mawson. (A. H. 
Stockwell. 2s. net.) 
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PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Paul Withnell: 


A Lancashire Idyll. 
By A. W. KING. 





A Story of Lancashive Life of absorbing interest. 





§ The Author has provided a delightful study 
of Lancashire life in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century. The story is told with a 
simple grace and unaffected sincerity which will 
make a wide appeal to Lancastrians, as well as 
to all those interested in the world-famous 
County of Lancashire. 





Of all Booksellers or divect from the Publishers. 





WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
London. E.C. 























THE 
BEST WAR ARTICLES 


appear every week 


Che Outlook 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 


Offices :—167, STRAND, W.C 
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NOW READY Demy 8vo, 7/6 net 


A New and Important Work on Russia. 


AN INTERPRETATION 


of the RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
By LEO WIENER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


SIR D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, 


K.C.LE., K.C.V.O., 
Author of ‘“‘ Russia,” etc. 








THE WATERLOO CENTENARY. 


NOW READY Crown 8vo, 2/6 net 


The LITTLE CORPORAL 


HIS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL 
By M. M. O’HARA 


CHAPTERS IN NAPOLEONIC HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 


A Study of Peculiar Topical Interest. 








From THE AuTHOR’s PREFACE: 
Peculiarly apposite would seem to be an account of Napoleon’s career at a 
time of world crisis provoked by Prussian Militarism, the developments of . 
which have been traced by some authorities to Count von Wartenburg’s 
“* History of Napoleon as a General.” 


CHOOSING KIT 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO OFFICERS’ OUTFITS 
By the Author of ‘‘ Choosing Kit” in LAND AND WATER 


This volume will save an officer both time and expense. 
It is written by one who has had to choose kit for himself, and knows what is 
wanted, and where to get it. 


Price 1/- net, Post free, 1/2 




















NOW READY Crown 8vo, 6/- 


THORNEY 


A TALE OF A TROPICAL ISLAND AND TWO 
ISOLATED PEOPLE 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


Of all Booksellers, or divect from the Publishers. 
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